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THE SACRAMENTS AS MEDICINE 


URS is an age of “‘short-cuts’’ and digests. We want 
to abbreviate everything, to reduce things to their 
bare essentials, for we are beset with such a multipli- 
city of interests that we fear to waste time on what 
is only secondary and superfluous. This passion for 

abbreviation manifests itself also in the sphere of religion, in our 
devotional habits. The layman, for example, prefers divine services 
that are short; the theologian, such theological handbooks as offer 
the essential teachings in highly synopsized form. True enough, 
the shepherd of souls does not always approve of the layman’s 
preference for abbreviated divine services; he fears it may lead 
to an atrophying of the spiritual life. But the same argument holds 
true for the corresponding preference on the part of the clergy for 
theological synopses. They too have their disadvantages and dan- 
gers, because they produce an impoverishment of valuable theolog- 
ical thought. The following example from the theology of the 
sacraments will, it is hoped, illustrate the point. 














It was very probably a desire for brevity which ensured the 
success of the definition of sacrament as ‘‘a sacred sign producing 
grace.”’ Certainly such a definition includes all the essentials of a 
sacrament: it is a visible, external sign signifying an inward, super- 
natural occurrence (the washing in baptism signifies the inward 
cleansing of soul), and actually producing that inward occurrence 
which is outwardly signified. 

But in saying this we have by no means exhausted the 
concept of sacrament. It would be idle to object that this and 
nothing more is the sum and substance of those articles in the 
Summa Theologica in which St. Thomas deals expressly with the 
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essence of sacrament. For, as we shall see, on occasion St. Thomas 
himself proposes further thoughts on this matter. 

Peter Lombard (d. 1164), the great theological master of 
the Middle Ages, opens his treatise on the sacraments as follows: 
“The Samaritan, approaching the wounded Jew, applies for his 
cure the healthly bandages of the sacraments, because God has insti- 
tuted against the wounds of both original and actual sin the reme- 
dial powers of the sacraments.’ Immediately we are reminded 
of the most usual interpretation of the gospel narrative, according 
to which Christ Himself is the good Samaritan, and the half-dead 
Jew lying by the roadside typifies sinful mankind. The analogy 
is complete when we refer the oil and wine and bandages to the 
sacraments. 

Thus, from the foregoing point of view, sacraments play the 
role of healing medicines, and our relation to God and to Christ 
is that of a sick man to his physician. Hugh of St. Victor (d. 
1141) is even more explicit on this point. According to him an 
all-comprehensive approach to the sacrament must embody five 
things, namely, 1) God in the role of physician, 2) man the suffer- 
ing patient, 3) the priest as minister and servant, 4) grace as the 
medicine, and 5) the sacrament as container.* Here the sacrament is 
more clearly pointed to as the vessel, the receptacle containing the 
medicine. This already implies the definition that has prevailed 
since the time of the scholastics, namely, that of a sacrament being 
an external sign containing and giving supernatural grace. But else- 
where Hugh of St. Victor also remarks that the sacraments of God 
are spiritual medicines applied to the outside of the body through 
external signs but inwardly healing the soul through their invisi- 
ble power.* 

We have not, it is true, become utter strangers to this concept 
of the sacraments. We have not lost sight of the fact that the 


*“Samaritanus enim vulnerato appropinquans, curationi eius sacramentorum 
alligamenta adhibuit; quia contra originalis peccati et actualis vulnera, sacra- 
mentorum remedia Deus instituit’’ (Lib. 4, dist. 1, 1). 

“Deus medicus, homo aegrotus, sacerdos minister vel nuntius, gratia anti- 
dotum, vas sacramentum’’ (De Sacramentis, lib. 1, 9, 4). 

**Vide ergo quod sacramenta Dei medicinae sunt spirituales; quae foris 
corporibus adhibentur per visibilem specimen, sed intus animas sanant per invisi- 
bilem virtutem’’ (Op. cit. lib. 1, 9, 5). 
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SACRAMENTS AS MEDICINE 


sacrament of extreme unction, for one, is a medicina spiritualis. 
The sacrament of penance also we still regard as a remedy against 
the disease of sin. But the notion that this concept is applicable to 
all the sacraments is no longer universally current. 


How comprehensive such a view of the sacraments really is 
becomes clear only if we recall the parallelism which many theolo- 
gians (St. Thomas included) trace between the natural and the 
supernatural, sacramental life, in order to show how fitting it is 
for the sacraments to be seven in number. To birth, growth, nour- 
ishment and the healing process in the natural life of every indi- 
vidual correspond the sacraments of baptism, confirmation, holy 
Eucharist and penance. To government and the family correspond 
the sacraments of holy orders and matrimony in the supernatural 
order (Summa Theol. III, q. 65, a. 1). In other words, the sacra- 
ments embrace the whole of man, his individual as well as his 
social life. If therefore all the sacraments are to be understood as 
medicamenta spititualia (spiritual medicines), we are forced to 
conclude that the entire man—that is, man conceived not only as 
an individual person but also as a member of society—is sick and 
needs to be healed. No aspect of human life is immune from this 
sickness or exempt from this necessity to be healed. According to 
Hugh of St. Victor original sin is the beginning of man’s sickness 
—sickness of body due to his mortality, sickness of soul owing 
to his evil-doing.* 

WHAT Is SICKNESS 


But what is meant by being sick? When is the body sick? 
We say we are sick when because of some indisposition we feel 
that our customary state of health has been disturbed, and the 
disturbance that causes a deviation from our usual state of health 
we call “‘sickness.’’ We take for granted that the state of health 
preceding ‘“‘sickness’’ is the normal one for mankind and was not 
itself produced by an antecedent disturbance. Our presumption 
however is at variance with the truth of the matter. Actually 
that very state of health, that very condition of body which we 





*““Ex quo enim homo a statu primae incorruptionis lapsus in corpore per 
mortalitatem et in anima per iniquitatem aegrotare coepit’’ (Op. cit. lib. 1, 8, 
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take to be the normal one is itself the consequence of a disturbance, 
is in other words a “‘sickness.’’ Those great gifts of body, espe- 
cially that of immortality, which our original parents possessed 
in paradise have been lost, and thereby our bodily existence as first 
planned for us by God—and this would be our proper state of 
health—has been disordered and disturbed. Hence, Hugh of St. 
Victor is entirely correct in saying that man’s bodily sickness began 
with his mortality. We have contracted a most dreadful malady, 
one which can never be cured by purely natural remedies. From 
the first moment of our lives, before birth even, this malady 
begins its deadly work and constantly brings us closer to the grave. 
There is much truth in the old saying that our life is but a slow 
death. 

Moreover, the situation is similar for the life of the soul. The 
soul too no longer enjoys “good health.’’ The soul life of every 
human being has been disturbed and is therefore sick. There is no 
longer a fully normal, frictionless, harmonious life of soul. And 
that our social body, our social life has likewise fallen ill, yes 
hopelessly ill—that is obvious to all of us today. 

Thus indeed the sacraments as conceived in the preceding 
paragraphs hold out a rather sad picture of man. The old masters 
of theology were right in comparing mankind to the wayfaring 
Jew fallen among robbers, who stripped him of all he possessed, 
clubbed him half to death and left him lying by the roadside bleed- 
ing profusely from a score of wounds. Christ, the good Samaritan, 
does not heal this suffering man from all his ailments by one single 
command of His divine power. No, this man gets his wounds 
bandaged, is patiently nursed, and thus gradually is led to complete 
recovery. Similarly we stand in need of the sacraments during the 
whole of our life, up to our very last breath. Life on earth, even if 
through grace we live it on the supernatural level, is not the life 
of one who, happily surviving a deadly sickness, has fully regained 
his strength. The healing process is slow and drawn-out; in fact 
it ends only with the resurrection and the final restoration. 


RELATION BETWEEN GRACE AND NATURE 


This understanding of the sacrament as medicina contains a 
most valuable lesson on the relation of the natural to the super- 
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natural. There was a time when we were in danger of being 
infected by the Protestant heresy that human nature through sin 
was corrupted in its essence. But that time is past. Today we 
incline rather to an unwarranted optimism by stressing how 
human nature in its essence remained unimpaired through Adam’s 
sin. Perhaps we go so far as to regard it as thoroughly good, un- 
warped and not at all burdened with the consequences of original 
sin; and that even before its incorporation into the supernatural 
state. Grace and the supernatural would then appear to be the 
harmonious advance and perfection of the natural man, although 
on a very different level, to be sure. In such manner at least is the 
relation between nature and grace conceived by those who, apply- 
ing in their own way the scholastic axiom gratia supponit naturam 
(grace presupposes nature), believe that we must in the first place 
thoroughly cultivate and strengthen the natural man and thus 
prepare the solid foundations on which subsequently grace can 
build its house the more secure. Experience however teaches that 
when such precedence is given to the cultivation of the purely nat- 
ural man, he generally stops short of attaining the crowning per- 
fection of grace—nature is all too prone to believe in its own per- 
fectibility. Such a procedure, moreover, is a denial of the role of 
sacraments as medicamenta. If the relation of grace to nature were 
in fact but one of adding ornament on ornament, there could be 
no more question of a healing of nature, or at best only of such a 
healing as nature itself is capable of. The sacraments would then 
be reduced to mere channels from which flows the supernatural 
life; they would cease to be the medicamenta that heal the sick. It 
should therefore be evident what consequences may result from 
neglecting the old concept of sacrament as medicine: sacramentum 
—medicina. 


At this point the reader may want to ask whether we ought 
to amend the definition of sacrament that is familiar to us from 
our theology textbooks. Should we perhaps define it not only as a 
“sign producing grace’’ but also as a “‘healing medicine’? The 
writer does not believe there is any need of altering our customary 
definition. But he wishes to insist that this definition should not 
make us lose sight of the healing character of the sacraments. 
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Perhaps in this respect St. Thomas can once more set us an exam- 
ple. He defines sacrament in the manner we are used to, but on 
occasion he stresses that the sacraments are likewise healing medi- 
cines. Wishing to show the necessity for external signs, he says, 
among other things: ‘‘Man sinned, and by his attachment to them 
enslaved himself to material things. Now, it is plain that the medt- 
cine and antidote must be applied at the source which causes the 
sickness. For this reason it was fitting that when God presented 
mankind with spiritual medication, He did so through external 
signs.’”* Similarly in another place he says: ‘“The sacraments are 
spiritual medicines for the wounds of sin.’ Even Hugh of St. 
Victor and Peter Lombard, who both insist so strongly on the 
healing character of the sacraments, do not incorporate this aspect 
into their definition proper. 


THE PRACTICAL CONCLUSION 


These remarks on the nature of the sacraments have practical 
as well as theoretical value for the administration of the sacra- 
ments. The sacraments are spiritual medicines. If then this func- 
tion of theirs is to be taken seriously the sacraments must be 
administered after the manner of medicines and healing remedies. 
When therefore we see how hastily and casually—one is even 
tempted to say thoughtlessly—tthe sacraments are sometimes 
administered and received, there is little to remind us of a physician 
applying healing medicine to the open wounds of suffering man. 
Medical treatment is, or should be, given with caution and full 
attention, never in a hasty and perfunctory manner. As for the 
sacraments, it is of course true that they produce an effect ex opere 
operato. They are not dependent on the personal merit and holiness 
of the minister. Nevertheless, in every sacrament the aim is to 
produce, not merely the minimum effect, but the best possible and 
most thoroughgoing operation of grace. To achieve this requires 


= qui peccando se subdit per affectum corporalibus rebus. Ibi autem 
debet medicinale remedium homini adhiberi ubi patitur morbus. Et ideo conve- 
niens fuit ut Deus per quaedam corporalia signa homini spiritualem medicinam 
adhiberet’’ (Summa Theol. III, q. 61, a 1). 


_ “Sed sacramenta sunt quaedam spirituales medicinae contra vulnera peccati”’ 
(Ibid. III, q. 61, a. 2, sed contra). 
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on the part of the physician careful application and the greatest 
possible attention, and on the part of the suffering patient a proper 
receptivity to the treatment. And if the one conducts himself and 
is fully aware of his responsibility as physician and the other 
acknowledges himself as ailing and in need of healing, then both 
will moreover have the attitude proper to them before God, who 
resisteth the proud, but to the humble giveth His grace (1 Pet. 
3:5). 

In treating sickness, a physician worthy of the name will not 
confine himself to doing only what is absolutely essential. The 
patient, too, will always be eager to do more than the minimum 
required to prevent the treatment from becoming a purely mechan- 
ical and valueless rite. Should the treatment of ailments of soul be 
any different? In administering the sacraments, how can one be 
satisfied with doing only what is absolutely necessary and throwing 
everything else overboard as so much useless ballast? Will not such 
a practice produce the same inevitable results as a physician’s inade- 
quate and grudging care of his sick? 


We must remember that the sacraments are healing medicines 
operating through sacred signs. For this reason the Church con- 
siders it important that something be actually signified and not 
merely that a hint be given which is no longer understood and is 
all too easily entirely overlooked. If the sacramental rite is a sign 
of the inward occurrence, the most fruitful employment of this 
healing medicine demands that the significative character of the 
rite be strictly preserved. Indeed St. Thomas says that it belongs 
to the function of the external signs to awaken devotion and 
reverence in those receiving the sacraments.’ It is therefore not in 
accord with the sacrament conceived as a healing sign, to try and 
stir up this devotion in any other way, for example by playing the 
organ, the singing of a mixed choir, or any other external pomp 
and ‘‘solemnity,’’ which is not an unfolding or expansion of the 
sacramental sign itself. Too often such “‘solemnities’’ obscure rather 
than illustrate the sacramental rite and make it impossible for the 


™* |... pertinent ad quamdam solemnitatem, quae adhibentur sacramentis 
ad excitandam devotionem et reverentiam in his qui sacramenta suscipiunt’’ (Op. 
et. Til, qe. 64, a. Z, 8 3). 
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words to be heard by the recipient. The impropriety of this is 
apparent when we reflect that the words for the most part are 
meant for the recipient as an integral part of his spiritual healing. 
The words of the sacramental sign are not magical incantations 
addressed to some demon for the purpose of forcing him to submit 
to the power of man. No, they constitute the “‘form’’ of the sacra- 
ment, which give to the sign its proper signification and thereby 
make it a true sacrament, a healing medicine. 

Thus we see that the view of the sacraments as healing medi- 
cines produces most fruitful as well as important conclusions 
for their practical administration. 

In particular, the liturgical revival can and must make full 
use of this viewpoint, in order to provide a solid theological basis 
for the importance it rightly attaches to liturgical celebrations and 
to the promotion of a better understanding of liturgical texts. 

ANSELM STOLZ, O.S.B. 

Collegio di Sant’ Anselmo 

Rome, Italy 











There are extravagant souls in this world that 
would prolong the Mass indefinitely with devotions, but 
that is not the Church’s policy, as she clearly shows in 
the liturgy. Expert devotionalists are apt to forget that 
when a Catholic lives truly after the gospel, his whole 
life is a thanksgiving. True thanksgiving after Mass and 
holy Communion ts to go home and show yourself 
pleasanter than usual, kinder to husband or wife, readier 
to do a good turn. One hears in homes two kinds of 
warning from either husband or wife: 

1. “Children, be quiet this morning, not to aggra- 

vate your father: he has been to Communion.” 

2. “Children, you are lucky to have broken the 

teapot this morning. Mother will let you off 
lightly: she has been to Communion.” 
Which ts the better thanksgiving?7—-CANON JACKMAN, 
in Holy Roodlets. 
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MERELY SUGGESTING 


T a mass meeting of the (Protestant) National Chris- 
tian Mission held recently in St. Louis, Dr. E. Stan- 
ley Jones stressed the following three points, points 
as interesting for us Catholics as they should be for 
every Protestant Christian. Said Dr. Jones: ‘‘1) The 

basis of our American life is Christian—however poor and partial 

it may be—but its heart has started to decay. The effects of this 
were not at once obvious, but now they are beginning to show. 

We begin to feel a sense of wrongness and a lack of direction. We 

thought that, if we had sufficient gadgets, life would come out all 

right, but that has not been the case. American civilization has 
been so busy with the means of life that the ends of life have been 
forgotten. We know how to make a living and money, but we 
do not know how to live. 2) Christianity can save civilization 
provided we turn to it wholeheartedly with sincere national and 
personal repentance for our neglect and rejection, and provided we 
can find a more vital type of Christianity than we have. 3) Chris- 
tianity can save civilization but it must be revitalized, and quickly, 
for this country is going either Communist, Fascist or Christian.” 





In these words Dr. Jones has summed up the present-day 
condition of the Protestant denominations. Protestantism is on its 
deathbed. For four hundred years it kept up protesting against the 
very source of unity and life which could have saved it from col- 
lapse. And now it is doomed. It is by no means with a feeling 
of satisfaction that we say this. Yes, if this doom, this inevitable 
doom, would result in a return of Protestants to the Church 
divinely built on the solid Rock of Peter, we should indeed have 
reasons for rejoicing. But as things look today, this doom means 
a movement from “‘part-faith’’ to “no-faith.”” And that thought 
must fill every Christian, every member of the Redeemer, with 
profound sadness, but also with a determination to pray with 
Mother Church: “‘O God, look upon the souls deceived by the 
fraud of the devil, so that, after renouncing the evil of heresy, the 
hearts of these wanderers may repent and return to the unity of 
Thy truth’’ (Good Friday). 
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A hundred years ago Dom Prosper Guéranger defined Prot- 
estantism as the “‘anti-liturgical heresy.’’ A bold definition, but a 
true one, which explains the inevitable doom of Protestantism and 
at the same time, contains for us Catholics a note of warning. 


The liturgy is the “‘life of the Church’’; it is the vitalizing, 
transforming and divinizing stream which flows from the inner- 
most heart of the triumphant Christ into His body, the Church, 
and through her into all her faithful members. From the very out- 
set the ‘‘anti-liturgical heresy’’ rejected two-thirds of this life-giv- 
ing stream, and since then has practically surrendered the last third. 
Being cut off from the stream of life, what else can be expected 
but inevitable death? This conviction must have been in Dr. Jones’ 
mind when he remarked that “‘its heart has started to decay. We 
begin to feel a sense of wrongness. We do not know how to live. 
Christianity can save civilization, but it must be revitalized, and 
quickly.” 

Protestantism has become an empty shell. The true and one 
Church is filled with the kernel of life. This life we call Liturgy. 
If Protestantism is the “‘anti-liturgical heresy,’’ then the Church 
is the “‘pro-liturgical truth.’’ And by that we mean that the Church 
is essentially liturgical, that the liturgy is the basis on which rests 
all dogma, moral, Scripture and law. The liturgy is living dogma 
and moral lived. It is the life of the Ecclesia sancta Det. If this be 
sO, it is rather hard to explain the indifference and, at times even, 
the opposition manifested by some towards the Church’s liturgy 
and towards the movement which works for a return to full litur- 
gical life. After all, what did Pius X mean when he said that parti- 
cipation in the sacred mysteries (i.e. liturgy) is the ‘primary and 
indispensable source of the true Christian spirit’’? Was that sainted 
Pontiff merely one of the innumerable talkers of this talk-talk-talk- 
saturated age? Or did he mean that, in order to have the true spirit 
of Christ, the life and love of Christ, we must necessarily return to 
an active, intelligent participation in the first and most necessary 
source of this spirit? One finds it difficult to understand how some 
people—seemingly quite intelligent and well-meaning—should be 
unable to grasp that two and two make four. Someone remarked, 
perhaps with a little impatience: ““Tell those people to keep silent 
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for three years and in the meantime pray for the grace to enjoy, 
at the end of their earthly pilgrimage, the blessings of the liturgy of 
1) penance, 2) Viaticum, 3) extreme unction, 4) papal blessing 
and 5) prayers for the dying.” 

Liturgy is the life of the Church. This life we must seek 
“while it may be found.’’ Not to seek it, or to seek it only in part, 
is moving towards heresy, towards Protestantism, towards death. 
We shall not be able to stop the “‘leakage,”” we shall have no virile, 
flourishing Catholic life, unless we move very definitely towards 
the liturgy. And that is precisely what the liturgical movement 
desires to accomplish. We want no hasty, mechanical and slipshod 
services in our churches, we want no mere ‘‘functions,’’ we want 
more than a facade Christianity, we can even get along without a 
large percentage of the innumerable Catholic organizations, we can 
do quite well with less demonstration and ceremonial display 
(where divine service is so apt to become human service), but we 
cannot get along without the liturgy. We need it and—if we want 
to be redblooded Catholics—we need it in all its fulness. And 
we must live it in order to possess ‘the true Christian spirit, the 
spirit of Christ.” 

Dr. Jones, you were right when you said, “Christianity can 
save civilization, but it must be revitalized, and quickly.’’ But you 
are wrong if you think that this can be done by Protestantism. 
And you would be equally wrong if you thought that the Catholic 
Church did not possess these revitalizing forces. She has them, 
she has the fulness of them. But as to her children? Alas, that is 
another story. Many of them, without knowing it, have become 
half-Protestant. . . . Great Pius X, surely you are celebrating the 
eternal liturgy with the immortal Highpriest; obtain for them and 
for all of us the grace to see the light and to embrace the movement 
which you have inaugurated, the movement whose sole purpose 
is to lead all of us back to “the primary and indispensable source of 
the true Christian spirit,’’ in other words, to make us again fully 
Catholic. 

The joyous paschal season is at hand with its many oppor- 
tunities for revitalizing and deepening the spirit of the risen Lord’s 
brethren. The foremost of all is: 
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I. THE PASCHAL SACRIFICE 


We priests must make special efforts to preserve and perfect 
the eucharistic fervor in the hearts of our people. During Lent so 
many of them participated frequently, even daily, in the Mystery 
of faith and the Table of love. But where are they now? What 
makes them stop on Easter Sunday? Why don’t they “‘desire the 
rational milk without guile,"” why don’t they come into the pas- 
tures ‘‘of the Good Shepherd”’ and be so replenished by the euchar- 
istic waters of refreshment that in holy joy they can “‘sing a new 
canticle to the Lord for the wonderful things He has done for 
them’’? 

Is not the charming “Emmaus scene”’ the Church’s ‘‘euchar- 
istic bulletin board’’ from which she announces the joy and sweet- 
ness of the paschal Eucharist? And do not “the disciples know the 
Lord Jesus in the breaking of the bread’’? Seemingly we are satis- 
fied if our people approach the divine Banquet during Lent and do 
nothing about their remaining away during the season of super- 
abundant life. Should we not go out into the highways and hedges, 
and compel them to come in, so that the Communion Table may 
be filled, and they may taste and see the sweetness of the risen 
Lord? But in “‘compelling’’ them we must not use the tactics of 
the non-commissioned officer, but do it rather in the spirit which 
fills the gospel of Wednesday after Easter. It goes without saying 
that the altar and altar vestments during the paschal season must 
reflect the festive spirit of a season known as “‘heaven on earth.” 


II. THE PASCHAL GIFT 


Our merciful Lord selected the most glorious day of His life 
for the institution of the sacrament of penance. This sacrament of 
purification, the ‘‘second baptism,”’ is the Savior’s Easter gift to a 
sin-laden world, his “Pax-vobis’’ present to troubled souls, the 
divine sanatorium which heals the wounded member and, at the 
same time, rectifies the disturbance in the mystical body caused by 
the infidelity of its member. O divine thoughtfulness of Christ! 


But is this peace-laden Easter gift of the Lord not all too 
often turned into a dumping-place? Already the name by which 
we call it—*‘confession’’—-would seem to verify that. ‘‘I am going 
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to confession.’’ How often do the faithful mean thereby “I am 
going into penance’’? But, let us not forget, it is the sacrament of 
penance! We could quite well devote two of the Sundays after 
Easter (e.g., the second and third Sundays with their appropriate 
epistles would be especially suitable) for an instruction, a joyful 
(not moralizing!) instruction, on this joy-restoring sacrament 
bequeathed to the Church by her sin-and-satan-conquering Head 
on the very first day of His joyful life. The twenty-six paragraphs 
in the Roman Ritual, ‘““De Sacramento Paenitentiae,”’ contain good 
material for both confessor and penitent. Incidentally, we might 
also consider at this time a renovation of the usually neglected 
walls, curtains, stole, in and around the confessional so that they 
too may share in the general paschal newness. 


III. THE PASCHAL BLESSINGS 


Yes, Easter newness! Nova sint omnia! New fire, new oils, 
new water, new light, new Christians! Such is the program of 
the Church at Easter as she celebrates “‘not with the old leaven, 
nor with the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the unleav- 
ened bread of sincerity and truth’’ the resurrection and new life 
of her victorious Head. 


A) Blessing of the houses. Desirous that also the homes of 
her children share in the newness of their Mother, yea in the very 
newness of the Lord, the Church assigns in her Ritual a special 
blessing for the houses of the faithful, to be given on Holy Satur- 
day or any day during the paschal season. This blessing is to be 
bestowed by the pastor, the ‘‘Father,’’ or by some priest delegated 
by the pastor. In this blessing the new water (taken from the 
font before the infusion of the holy oil) is to be used, the water 
from which ‘‘the whole malice of diabolical deceit is entirely 
banished’’ and which is now ‘‘a holy and innocent creature free 
from all the assaults of the enemy” (blessing of font). Surely, a 
splendid opportunity for revitalizing the homes of our people 
which today are exposed to so many devitalizing influences. 


B) Blessing of lamb (meat), eggs, bread. Now that the long 
fasts are over the Church blesses with motherly love the very eat- 
ables of which her children partook but sparingly during the pre- 
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ceding weeks. In order that the food for the body might redound 
to the welfare of the soul the Church raises these elements to the 
dignity of grace-carriers. With a fine sense of delicacy she selects 
these three kinds of food. First the lamb, in remembrance of the 
paschal lamb that was eaten in the great night of deliverance from 
Egyptian bondage after the doorposts of the Hebrew homes had 
been sprinkled with the saving blood of the victim; but, still more, 
in memory of the “true Lamb by whose blood the doorposts of 
the faithful are hallowed”’ (Exsultet). Then, the eggs from whose 
shell, as from a grave, comes forth the new being, the symbol of 
that glorious event when “‘Christ destroying the bonds of death, 
arose victorious from the grave.’’ Finally, the bread, to impress 
upon our mind that, as we reached the paschal mount, the Horeb 
of Easter, in the strength of the eucharistic hearth-cake, so now the 
fulness of the new life is to be imparted to us by the eucharistic 
paschal Bread which ‘“‘maketh all of one mind who are nourished 
with this food of eternal life.’’ 


This blessing can be given after the Easter Mass, the faithful 
holding in a basket or box the meat, eggs and bread—as much as is 
required for the family. Let them take the blessed food home for 
an agape, a joyous, holy family love-feast, on “this day which 
the Lord hath made,”’ observing the following order: 

1) Table decorated with flowers. In the middle a large 
adorned candle, the symbol of the risen Lord, the symbol 
also of the first Guest at this Easter meal. At the place of 
each member a smaller candle to signify that ‘‘out of dark- 
ness He has called us into his marvelous light.”’ 

2) Easter hymn. 

3) The father (Christ’s representative) will read the gospel 
of Easter Monday (the event narrated occurred on Easter 
Sunday). 

4) The triple “Alleluia.” 

5) The mother (the Church’s representative) will pray the 
postcommunion prayer from the Easter Mass. 

6) The meal is concluded with another Easter song. 

7) Last but not least, the father will instruct his children 
“to gather up the fragments that remain”’ for the benefit 
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of some poor children so that they too may share, also 
materially, in the abundant blessings and joys of the 
“feast of feasts.”’ 


1V. PASCHAL FIDELITY 


It is an old custom in Rome that on Low Sunday some fifteen 
to twenty thousand young people pilgrim to Monte Verde, to the 
church of the youthful, heroic martyr St. Pancratius, in order to 
renew at his tomb their baptismal promises. What an appropriate 
day for fulfilling a duty which every Christian ought to fulfil at 
least once a year! ‘““Whatever is born of God overcometh the world, 
and this is the victory which overcometh the world, our faith... . 
And he that believeth in the Son of God, hath the testimony of 
God in himself.’ So the epistle of this holy day. Should this glo- 
rious example of the youthful sons and daughters of the Mother 
Church not find imitation in every part of the globe? All of us, 
our youth in particular, must again become “‘baptism-conscious.”’ 
All of us must realize anew that we are Christians, other Christs, 
that we belong no more to the world, that the sign of the living 
God is indelibly imprinted on our soul, that we have entered into 
the temple of God and have part with Christ, that our life is hid 
with Christ in God! The divine fact is one thing, and our human 
weakness another. And therefore we need a renewal of the prom- 
ises made on our great day; we must from time to time stir up the 
grace which we received “‘by water and the Holy Ghost.’’ No day 
would seem more ideal for this purpose than Low Sunday with 
its venerable traditions, its significant texts, and the inspiring 
example of Roman youth. I should prepare the following after- 
noon (or preferably evening) service: 


1) At the entrance to the sanctuary, erect (if possible) the 
font richly decorated with flowers and candles. Next to 
the altar, the font, “the immaculate womb of the 
Church,” is the holiest spot on earth. 


2) I should select for this renewal the young men and 
women of the parish who were baptized twenty-five 
years ago (1916). We celebrate so many jubilees now- 
adays, why not celebrate the silver jubilee of the ‘‘Chris- 
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tophers, the Christ-carriers’’? On Laetare Sunday their 

names and the forthcoming event of their renewal on 

Low Sunday may be announced from the pulpit. I sug- 

gest Laetare Sunday, for on this day the Church is 

filled with joy because the erstwhile ‘‘children of the 
bondwoman” have become “‘the children of the free, 
by the freedom wherewith Christ hath made us free.”’ 

Procession (from school) to the sanctuary. 

Easter hymn. 

Reading by the celebrant (the pastor) of the epistle of 

the Saturday after Easter. 

Sermon: 

a) Baptism, the gift of life. We are become branches 
of the Vine. 

b) Baptismal jubilee. Twenty-five years carriers of the 
divine life. ‘Let us give thanks to the Lord our 
God.”’ 

c) These young parishioners on the threshold of man- 
hood, womanhood. (Most of them recently married 
or about to be married.) 

d) Fidelity to Christ, to the Church, to the parish. 

Easter (or baptismal) hymn. 

All surround the font, and in the presence of priest and 

parish 

a) renounce satan, his pomps and his works, and the 
whole unphilosophical philosophy of our age; 

b) promise to live a truly Christian life as it behooves 
“the chosen generation and kingly priesthood.” 
Two of them (young man and young woman) in the 
name of the others place their hand on the font while 
all (the parish included) recite the Credo and Pater. 
The pastor will sprinkle them with holy water. Then 
he recites the collect of Low Sunday. The parish will 

sing the triple ‘‘Alleluia.”’ 


Hymn to the “Regina coelt.”’ 
Benediction and Te Deum. 
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There are other suggestions that might be made for a fruitful 
and joyous living of the paschal season. But the few mentioned 
here may suffice for entering more deeply into the spirit of the 
holiest and most glorious time of the year when all of us want 
to realize again that we are ‘‘as living stones built up, a spiritual 
house, a holy priesthood, to offer spiritual (Holy-Spirit-filled) sac- 
rifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.”” And the more we do 
realize this, the more ‘‘our hearts will be kept from decay’’; the 
more we will be preserved ‘‘from a sense of wrongness’’; the more 
“vital a Christianity’’ we will have; the more priest and people 
will be “‘revitalized’’ and the country “‘saved from going Com- 
munist or Fascist,’’ and the more Catholic it will become after the 
pattern set before us in the Acts of the Apostles: ‘‘And continuing 
daily with one accord in the temple, and breaking bread from 
house to house, they took their meat with gladness and simplicity 
of heart, praising God, and having favor with all the people. And 
the Lord increased daily together such as should be saved.”’ 


MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 
Holy Cross Church 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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LITURGICAL LATIN AB OVO 


OT long ago I asked a Catholic boy of seventeen, a 
pupil in a “‘progressive’’ school, how much Latin 
he knew. 

“Oh, quite a lot.’ 
“Then we must have an intelligence test on 
the Mass. Give me the English for In nomine Patris.”’ 

Without even wating for the whole question, he crackled, 
““Christ-be-with-us.”’ 

Startled, I dug in. ‘““‘What is the meaning of Gloria tibi, 
Domine?” 

“Christ-be-with-us,’’ came instantly. His face glowed with 
boyish pride. 

‘“Hmmmm. What does Father mean in saying, Domine, non 
sum dignus?”’ 

“Christ-be-with-us!’’ with a poetic verve and snap of super- 
comprehension. 

A silent shriek was the only comment I deemed fit for acolyte 
ears. 

Need we wonder at the prevailing query, “Is it true that 
Catholics have services in Latin to keep the people in ignorance?” 
The question should not shock nor offend. It should stir us to 
fight ‘Catholic lethargy,’’ the downright laziness that constitutes 
the chief blockade against Christian culture. Judged by his Latin- 
ity, this poor youth falls short of the intelligence of little Mark, 
aged fourteen months, when saying grace. He climbs into the high- 
chair, solemnly and carefully blesses himself, devoutly folds his 
chubby hands, bows over his plate, and repeats what his father 
seems to say: “Bick-a-bock-a-bick-a-bock-a-bick-a-bock.”’ 

Our plea is for a Latin course begun in the home at change of 
teeth, and carried through the university. Thus, and only thus, 
shall we revitalize Catholic culture. It was so long taken for 
granted that education includes a Latin foundation that the rea- 
sons therefor all but faded from our language. Then came the 
irruption of Deweyism, with a plausibility that bedeviled many 
an honest schoolman into the anti-Latinist camp. Today, a sick- 
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ening state of affairs confronts us: men and women gaining uni- 
versity degrees while knowing less Latin than an educated child 
of eight. 

The early teaching and learning of Latin has a tremendous 
leavening power on the intellect, regardless of the individual’s sta- 
tion in life or his aims. Its worldly value is thus indicated by 
a university professor: 

“No modern language, as English, French, or even German, 
can possibly serve so well as Latin to illustrate grammatical pos- 
sibilities. In my classes are several Europeans who began the study 
of Latin at eight or nine. Without exception, they are one hundred 
per cent more successful than the American students. They have a 
clearer analytical grasp of language. They bring to the mastery 
of their profession the wholehearted thoroughness they have been 
forced to practice in acquiring Latin.” 


To illustrate the appalling state of twentieth century dela- 
tinized schooling, let me copy verbatim, omitting blots, a synopsis 
written by a high school freshman: 


Idols of the King 


I don’t like the story because it is too much of a love tragedy, where 
two Ladys are after the same fellow and he cant take them both so he 
has to take one and it always brakes the others heart & she dies or else 
cummits suercide & the poor fellow dont know what to do or else gets 
blamed for her death and it seldom that he lives very happy with it on 
his mind. 

The end wasnt very good either because poor Laucelot got all the 
blame & nothing was said about Guenevere. It would have been better 
if Lancelot had married Elain. It would have been just what Guenevere 
deserved she was nothing but a proud vain woman anyway. Of course 
Lancelot couldnt do that for he would have been fired from court but 
it would have made the story better if he had married Elaine and let 
Guienevere get stung. 


The ‘‘student’”” was in his tenth year of school. Contrast 
his type of literary architecture with the weekly report of Sarah, a 
home-educated Latinist aged ten. Her papers have neither blot nor 
error. She writes from memory Whitman’s ‘“‘O Captain! My Cap- 
tain!’’ and Psalm 129, the De Profundis, letter-perfect in Latin 
and English. On her spelling test of one hundred words from a 
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sixth-grade speller she missed four. Without ciphering, she built 
up correctly the multiplication tables of 21, 22, 23 and 24 to the 
20th stage, thus: 2x21, 3x21, 4x21, but was not asked to mem- 
orize them. 

American youth are too old when they start Latin. The ills 
besetting the classics crop mainly out of the original sin of a tardy 
beginning. The adolescent is passing, or has already passed, from 
the receptive state of mind to intellectual independence. His inter- 
ests in life, learning, literature, have shifted. Hence, initia Latina 
at fourteen comes too late to establish the habit of thinking in 
Latin, which Catholic educators should have at heart. Initia Latina 
fits the 7-10 age as snugly as a marble fits the monkey’s paw. 
The child’s senses are alert, memory tenacious, interests burgeon- 
ing for the pregnant word. Their forgettery is atomic. One time 
I told children at this stage a little about language origins: that 
Latin was once young and owed many words to more ancient 
tongues, including Gaelic, illustrating on the blackboard the debt 
of English to both, thus: 


Irish Latin English 
carr carrus cart 
cam canthus cant 
cat catus cat 


Months later, some child in the class spoke of this little task, 
whereupon every pupil repeated correctly the examples in the 
three languages. 

“‘How cruel of you to force Latin on these helpless children,”’ 
rasped a kind but candid Quaker. ‘““You might as well put them 
in a Georgia chain-gang. Most unprogressive!’’ 

“Our ancestors used to learn Latin without tears,” quoth I. 
“Ts it that Latin is too hard for modern children, or are they too 
soft for Latin?’’ For my friend’s enlightenment, I posed a question 
to my eight-year-olds: ‘‘Shall I take Latin away from your class 
and give it only to the older pupils?’’ Instead of the fondly 
expected, ‘‘No, Miss Lynch,”’ came a thoughtful consensus, pref- 
aced with a laugh: ““‘We should be very glad to have you give 
our Latin to the others, but. we know very well you won't do so. 
You make us do hard things, no matter how we feel about it.”’ 
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Then, earnestly: ‘“We have sense. We know we have to do hard 
things while we are little.” 

The eight-year-old who fears or dislikes initia Latina is the 
product either of the sovietized kindergarten—‘‘where we have 
to do as we like’’ and which has just “proved scientifically’’ that 
a child cannot tie a bow knot before six—or of the ill-guided 
home which has dulled him by indiscipline. Hence, his indocility, 
deep, devastating, and fairly ineradicable, is not so much a linguis- 
tic phobia as a moral lacuna. 

“What wonderful pupils,’’ exclaimed President Eliot of Har- 
vard. ‘‘Are they average children, or a selected group?”’ 

“They are selected in the sense that they have been disci- 
plined to obey,’’ I answered. ‘Hence, they are teachable, and 
therefore clever.” 

My little friend Catherine, aged eight, in Seattle Diocese, 
solicits my help. “I wish you would please put the Latin words 
for the parts of a hen, if you have time.” 

To my way of thinking, an excellent freshman test of intel- 
ligence would be: “‘List the principal parts of Mme. Gallina and 
the subdivisions.’"” How many boys-’n’-girls could register the 
names of even ten movable parts? Catherine catalogues thirty-five, 
including oil-bag and pin-feathers, giving me the Latin names of 
eighteen, seeking the others. In the field of knowledge, seekers are 
always finders. Another word: busy neighbors fretted to see Cath- 
erine school-free and living, laughing, learning. They called in 
the authorities. A schoolman came, listened, questioned, said to 
the mother: ‘‘Keep her at home and continue as you are doing.”’ 

To acclaim the moral and cultural advantages of early litur- 
gical Latin would be on a par with rhapsodizing the transforming 
power of sunshine and raindrops on a famished garden. But the 
modern treatment of classics in “high school” is another thing. 
“What's the good of Latin?’’ argues Junior, tortured not only 
by personal Latinic monsters but obsessed by the amassed fears 
and hates of school generations. 

Not much good, poor chap, when merely a whiplash or a 
loaded club. Pray let us be sensible. Supposing we were tackling 
English as a pristine subject to which we had no bridge, no step- 
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ping-stone. Would we challenge it grammar-end first, bristling 
with declensions and conjugations, to form an impassable barrier 
to the joys of life? Would we try to ram down the freshman 
esophagus two and one-half years of raw grammar in nine months, 
followed with the hardest book of Caesar because, forsooth, it is 
No. 1 in the series? ““Swallow them quick, boys-’n’-girls; they'll 
help you pass the exams,’’ while the victims lack interest, vocabu- 
lary, an iota of literary or grammatical easement? Or would we, 
mindful of the preposterously late beginning, gentle the language 
without quitting our objective—love plus understanding of eccle- 
siastical Latin? 


Latin too hard? Only when introduced at the wrong time in 
the wrong way, and from basic unrealities. That language comes 
readiest that comes earliest. The language studied last is forgotten 
first. In the imitative years, children joyously and unselfconsciously 
absorb a spoken language, native or foreign. An eleven-year-old 
“prodigy” in a big university mystified his fellows by the ease 
with which he conversed in Latin with professors concerning phil- 
osophy, biology, geology. The secret: a priest-uncle had talked 
Latin to the child from the age of three. The newspapers relate 
that thousands of child-evacuees from near London have been sent 
into rural Wales, where Welsh is still the chief medium of speech. 
The newcomers astonish the observers by their eagerness and abil- 
ity in mastering the difficult tongue. Visitors to the Sunday Schools 
note the readiness with which the children come forward, as is the 
custom in those parts, to recite by heart long psalms in Welsh, 
even whole chapters of the Bible. Thousands of authenticated 
instances might be proffered to prove our point, that the 7-10 age 
is the golden growing season for languages. At the ripe age of 
twelve, the future Lord Macaulay wrote home from boarding 
school: “‘After Sunday breakfast we learn a chapter in the Greek 
Testament, that is, with the aid of our Bibles, and without doing 
it with the dictionary, as with other lessons.’’ Was Macaulay a 
prodigy? No more than any unspoiled child educated according to 
his needs and capabilities. 


Is Latin too hard for the seven-year-old? It is a great mistake 
to turn lessons into an amusement. Work done in the right propor- 
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tion and in a cheerful spirit is wholesome and pleasurable. It is not 
sweat of brain nor weariness of muscle that penalizes, but seeming 
failure after honest effort. A top blunder of Latin instruction is 
“trying to make it interesting.’” We hear of such textbooks as 
Latin with Laughter and we have seen ‘‘Latin through Leg-Exer- 
cises.’’ Monotony is the least of evils to a youngling, who wants 
the old story repeated countless times “exactly so.”” Anyhow, how 
long does the element of interest survive in the classroom? Inevi- 
tably comes a crisis, ‘when the shine wears off.’’ Especially is this 
true if philological studies have come too late or too nonsensically 
to ensure will power. 

A supposed danger in early Latin-instruction is the confusion 
of tongues. Now, glance at Exhibit A. How many bilinguists have 
we in America? The entire concept of language teaching needs 
revision. Inasmuch as our European immigrants learn two or more 
languages concurrently, not merely without mental retardation or 
lingual mix-ups, but with striking scholastic advantage, we may 
dismiss our nervousness regarding juvenile verbal ‘‘mistaken iden- 
tity.”’ 

“Is Latin practical?’ inquire proponents of monolingualism. 
“Will it help us pay our taxes?’’ Here a renowned Latinist retorts: 
‘“‘Has it ever occurred to you that the distinctive American con- 
tribution to education is the Bryant and Stratton Business College? 
Today ‘make it pay’ is the spirit which seems to guide our schools. 
Cultural studies count for nothing.’’ But we assure the anti-Latin- 
ist that the discipline of mastering a second language has the 
practical merit of cultivating brains, an asset even in the market 
place. Latin does a great deal more for us than so-called ‘‘scientific’’ 
speculation about the origin of man or the “‘practicality’’ of morals. 
It is incomparably superior to pinchbeck geography and jerrybuilt 
history as a brain-sharpener, for the same reason that we whet 
an edged tool with stone instead of with wood. 

Should we modernize Latin with translations of kindergar- 
ten versicles or Robinson Crusoe? We do not need to, as Father 
Collis says. We have the ordinary of the Mass, the Sunday gos- 
pels, Genesis, the commandments, psalms, proverbs, the beatitudes, 
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all of which impress upon our pupils the ecclesiastical element in 
Latin, which is our chief reason for teaching it. 

“Why not, then, in view of such arguments, teach Latin in 
the primary school?’’ ask patrons. 

“We wish we could,” riposts the padrone of the tax-sup- 
ported treadmill, ‘but on account of college requirements, we must 
spend the time on regular subjects.” 

Such candor disarms us. ‘““Time out for Latin’ is time for a 
valid subject, since a knowledge of Latin, by making the child 
one hundred per cent more teachable, acts on the young mind as 
fertilizer on a rose bed. It ensures accuracy of understanding and 
breadth of vocabulary that in itself proves the vehicle of general 
information and of such piecebag courses as ‘“‘social studies.’’ A 
school head bravely writes to me: “Your ideas about eliminating 
geography, history, civics, and so on, from the elementary school 
is capital. In one term in high school, pupils could learn more of 
these subjects than they now learn in years at the wrong mental 
age.” 

For years we have pleaded for the restoration of Latin to its 
rightful place in the elementary school. We have exemplified its 
perfect practicability in our own schools and in thousands of 
homes. But to bark at the heels of error is only to invite a swift 
kick in the brainpan. The error lies in an over-stuffed curriculum 
administered wrong-end-to; pupils forced to ingulf more dead 
matter than an anaconda could circumscribe; essentials excluded; 
“social science’ saecula saeculorum that pupils could scan in a few 
hours after they have learned how to learn. However, when par- 
ents again resume their duties as educators and include initia Latina 
in their course, the school will have no valid reason for the hours 
and years squandered in costly failure. 

Classicists naturally endorse our program of Latin through- 
out the 7-17 age, but they fear that few primary teachers could 
qualify as instructors. That drawback, however, is moral rather 
than intellectual. Latin ab ovo may be safely entrusted to any 
dutiful individual, child or adult, who has faith and common 
sense, speaks good colloquial English, knows or will learn the 
Latin for Mass servers, and can teach some subject (anything from 
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Mother Goose to breadmaking). Such a teacher, through knowing 
the way to the child-heart, will find the way to his head; she 
will quickly master the handful of homegrown Latin needed to 
make the words come alive and multiply themselves. This points to 
the mother as the teacher of teachers. 


The Latin beginnings should by all means be made at home. 
For this we have ample precedent, from Julius Caesar down to 
many thousands of children here and beyond the Atlantic. Daily 
liturgical Latin at home in five-minute periods will do more for 
your child in soul and mind than will the entire unlatined college 
course. Through the sense of hearing he grows familiar with the 
grand old tongue, gets over the grubbing stage without synthetic 
dislikes. Sometimes, even, a vocation may grow out of the mag- 
nificent prayers and stately anthems. 


“But,’’ wails a mother, “how can I teach it when I never 
took it?”’ 


Take it now, then, for the love of heaven. Ever since your 
baptism you have been exposed weekly to its sonorous syllables. 
Have you ever noticed how children love to hear about God? Take 
advantage of this yearning for holy converse. Teach them by 
example to pray aloud in Latin: In Nomine Patris, Gloria, Pater 
Noster; sing them the Credo and the Veni Creator—which have 
never been worthily translated into English. Pray the De Profun- 
dis, and they will love it until their last hours. Though Latin has 
no power by itself to take us to heaven, it is quite another thing 
when linked with the child’s love of God. 

Method? Ignore current methods. Teach simply, as Monica 
did. She told Augustine the name of each familiar thing when he 
showed interest, not before. Mother, brother, horse, sun, moon, the 
dove ‘‘to far Palmyra flying.’’ When he noticed his first star, she 
gave him its name. When he saw it next time, he probably shouted 
joyously, “Mater, Mater, stellam video!’’ You will tell young 
Alphonse that we address Our Lady as Star of the Sea, stella maris. 
Even this little, by the time you answer his question, is a day's 
lesson. If he ask nothing, wait. It is sinking in. Interest will be 
keened by the daily recital of the litany of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
in Latin. Memorizing this would scarcely be as difficult as the 
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appalling stuff learned. Years ago a P. T. A. president excused 
herself from teaching her five-year-old the Lord’s Prayer as ‘‘too 
hard,’’ but had the bratling sing for me the current atrocity: 

“Would you rather be a colonel with an eagle on your shoul- 
der, than a private with a chicken on your knee?”’ 

How young does a child profit by hearing Latin prayers? 
Draw your conclusions from a teacher-mother’s report: 

“Michael, our four-year-old baby, has almost learned the 
Confiteor in Latin through hearing us recite it nightly. In the first 
half he is word-perfect. How he loves to say, ‘Mea culpa, mea 
culpa, mea maxima culpa,’ striking his little breast. When trans- 
lating for me, Pater is Daddy, Johanni is Jack.” 

The secret of gaining the power to think in Latin, the heart’s 
urge to this sort of Catholic education, lies in the daily practice 
of simple Latin: your baby can whisper to daddy, to mother, to 
God, Patrem amo, Matrem amo, Deum amo. The scholastic bleb 
is real, its cause is real. Were it not so, this paper would not be 
necessary. The cure is within reach of every Christian parent able 
to read my instructions. A large part of what we teach in a liberal 
arts course in college ought to be in possession of the students 
before they go to college. Most of what we teach (but nobody 
learns) in high school ought to be mastered in elementary school. 
Everything in the primary school fit for the 7-10 age ought to be 
learned at home before schooling begins. 

The elementary school subjects are, properly, three: arithme- 
tic, oral only; English, our nation’s vernacular, including its sub- 
divisions, as observation, memorizing, spelling, writing, reading, 
general information; Latin, the mother tongue of Christianity, 
from a liturgical background. A college president need then no 
longer say, and we heartily agree, ““Ihe Catholic schools are not 
Catholic enough.”’ 

On this argument [| press my plea for liturgical Latin intro- 
duced to every child at change of teeth, earlier in homes that pray 
in Latin. It is a method of education which produced leaders like 
Pius XI and Cardinal Mercier. 

ELLA FRANCES LYNCH 

Minerva, N. Y. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE BODY’ 


HE Christian outlook in regard to the body is based 
on the two facts which determine all Christian being: 
; i the incarnation and the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
Whatever be our position with respect to the 
incarnation of the Son of God, there can be no deny- 
ing that it is a divine affirmation of the body, yes, of the flesh. 
There have been many attempts to eliminate from the process of 
the Incarnation its material, physical aspects, to explain them away 
by “‘spiritualizing’’ them. But against every such attempt St. John 
has once and for all declared: ‘“‘And the Word was made flesh”’ 
(Jn. 1:14). 


Of course, it would be wrong to interpret these words as 
excluding the spiritual element from the Incarnation. Such was 
not the evangelist’s purpose. His concern was to safeguard against 
all misunderstanding the truth that flesh in its bodily composition 
was part and parcel of the Incarnation; that far from having been 
scornful of the body, the Son of God permitted it along with 
the soul to share in the glory of His Godhead. From the moment 
of the Incarnation, the question whether Christianity ought to 
own or repudiate the flesh can have only an unanimous answer. 
What the Son of Man assumed, the Christian cannot repudiate. 





The entire work of redemption rests on the reality of the 
Incarnation, and therefore it is truly “‘in the flesh’’ that the Son of 
God performed His work. Again one must not interpret this to 
mean that the Godhead and the human soul of Christ had no share 
in this work. Not at all; we merely wish to stress the fact that the 
Son of God did not accomplish the redemption within an isolated 
field of action comprising only the spiritual element of His human 
nature, but that on the contrary He made the flesh an essential con- 
tributor to His divine, redemptive activity. 

Similarly the climax of the redemption, namely the death 
and resurrection of Jesus, is an event that was accomplished in the 


1Translated from Bonifatiuskorrespondenz, Vol. 54, No. 2. 
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flesh. God as such cannot die. It is only in His human nature that 
He can die; and in human nature death is primarily attributable 
to the body, for the separation of body and soul which we call 
death is due to the corruption of the body. Hence resurrection is 
in the first place a vivification of the dead body, which is thereby 
enabled to resume its union with the soul. 


The death and resurrection of Jesus produced certain results, 
the nature of which appears from the change that occurred in the 
condition of His bodily existence. Compare, for example, the state 
of the body of Jesus before His death on the cross and after His 
resurrection. The difference is unmistakable. The risen body of 
Jesus partook of a glory which it was no longer within the power 
of human expression fully to describe. It can only be inferred 
from the impression which the appearances of the risen Lord made 
on His disciples. From their accounts we learn that the risen body 
of Jesus was indeed a physical-material body, for He bore in it the 
marks of His wounds, He ate and drank, His disciples could touch 
Him. But we also learn that it was a body radiant with the splen- 
dor of the divine Spirit Himself. Everything that wearies and 
hampers the body had been overcome. Those imperfections whence 
spring its mortality, its limitations, its impermanence, had been 
left behind. It was now a body formed and steeped in life eternal. 
Not only would this body, therefore, never die again; what is even 
more remarkable, this body could not die again. Thus the ultimate 
hope and security of all that organic structure we call body—its 
essential immunity against all attack, its essential freedom from all 
peril—is imbedded in and guaranteed by the risen body of Jesus. 


Consider the different steps in the life of Jesus, from His 
conception in the womb of the Virgin to His resurrection and 
ascension, culminating in His sitting at the right hand of the 
Father. The transformation of His bodily condition is unmistak- 
able, undeniable. It is a transformation from lowliness and poverty 
to the final glory and splendor of immediate participation in the 
very life of the triune God. From this it becomes unequivocally 
clear, also, that in the work of redemption the body was not, as it 
were, a mere means to an end. The body was no mere instrument 
to achieve the triumph of the spirit. Rather, the body in its own 
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way was as much the object of the redemptive act as was the soul. 
Christ delivered the body assumed by Him no less than He deliv- 
ered the soul from the peril which threatened them. He brought 
perfection to each in its own sphere, to body and soul. In a word: 
the purpose of the work of redemption was not simply to save 
the soul; it was rather to bring new, eternal life to both soul and 
body. 


Certainly, this transformation of the body cannot be con- 
sidered the result of purely biological and cosmic forces. Biological 
and cosmic forces, at least those within the range of our experi- 
ence, are unable to achieve the perfection of man, nor even of the 
body of man: for they cannot stay the hand of death. To this gen- 
eral principle the Son of Man did not want to make an exception 
in His own case. He submitted Himself to the biological laws of 
organic growth and decay, and thus also took upon Himself death. 
And precisely by so doing could He show that the ultimate perfec- 
tion of the body, which He brought about in spite of His dying, 
was not the product of the natural, human order, but the work of 
the creative and constitutive grace of God. For it was the purpose 
of God that only in the resurrection of His divine Son would man 
be made truly whole, even according to the body, i.e., that man 
would achieve total, integral perfection. It is precisely the death of 
Jesus which guarantees the ‘‘newness” of life of body as well as 
soul. And this ‘“‘newness’’ includes the glorification of the body—a 
glorification which is the work of God Himself, and not within 
the power of any purely natural forces. 


Now, we can never be too practical and concrete in consider- 
ing this teaching. Never has the human body appeared in such 
glorious splendor as in the risen Christ. Nothing can excel, or even 
approximate, that glory. Whatever the world may offer by way 
of hygiene, athletic training, health cures, rejuvenation processes, 
or preventive aids against old age, fundamentally all such care of 
the body is ineffectual, futile. Death remains triumphant over it 
all. Christ alone, in His resurrection, has overcome death and 
thereby given the body that ultimate inviolability and excellence 
which cannot be attained by human powers, but is simply the 
work of God’s love for the body. 
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Faith in the glorification of the body constitutes, therefore, 
part of the Christian creed. When the Christian says ‘‘I believe in 
the risen Christ,’’ he not only bears witness to an historical event, 
but he also professes the possibility and the actuality of that state 
of bodily existence in which the risen Christ appeared. More than 
that, he professes also that this splendor of the body is not 
restricted to Christ, but has been allotted to all who have attained 
newness of life in Christ. By reason of the dispensation established 
by Christ, profession of faith in the risen Savior necessarily leads 
to faith in the resurrection of the flesh. It is remarkable, but no less 
true, that Christianity begins with the fact that the Word was 
made flesh, and finds its completion in the fact of the resurrection 
of the flesh, at the second coming of Christ. 


Thus we have the basis for the Christian glorification of the 
flesh, but also for the specifically Christian manner of this glorifi- 
cation. Needless to say, this differs essentially from the modern 
cult of the body, which finds its ideals in the human body of the 
present life. The Christian knows of a splendor of body of which 
the world is totally ignorant. For this reason, the praises of the 
body and the temporal care for the body as he meets them in 
practical life can never appear to him as anything ultimate and 
final. In fact, the Christian may, and under certain conditions 
even must, hazard the temporal welfare and security of his body 
in order to guarantee its glory of resurrection. In this he may be 
compared to the athlete who gives up the comforts of the moment 
and refrains from certain pleasures of the body for the sake of 
achieving, through discipline and training, success in performances 
which it seems to him will contribute to his bodily perfection. 


The nature of one’s efforts will be determined by the nature 
of the perfection one labors to achieve in the body. In every case, 
however, it will always be possible to forego or imperil the penul- 
timate stage of bodily well-being and wholeness for the sake of 
the ultimate perfection. The Christian martyr, for instance, who 
ventures the death of his body, who surrenders it to the slow cor- 
ruption of the dungeon, to mutilation on the rack, to destruction 
in death, by no means does so out of indifference to his body. On 
the contrary, he loves his body because, as a Christian, he believes 
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in the resurrection of the flesh, of his flesh. His act of surrender 
must therefore be judged in the light of the new opportunity which 
his faith opens to his body. The same is true of the Christian 
ascetic of the Middle Ages. He too believed in the resurrection 
of the body, he too loved his body with a view to its future glory. 
One who does not know or acknowledge the possibility of the 
glorification of the body in the resurrection is as incompetent to 
judge the actions of the Christian ascetic as is the slothful and 
self-seeking bon vivant to evaluate the hardships to which the 
athlete submits his body. 


For the Christian, baptism already lays the foundation for 
the glorification of his body, and reception of the holy Eucharist 
constantly promotes it. But also the other sacraments, particularly 
extreme unction and matrimony, contribute to the growth in grace, 
that is, to the glorification of the body and its functions. In con- 
sequence of the Word ‘“‘having been made flesh’’ the grace of the 
new life which Christ brought us is attached to material, physical 
things and signs, and is therefore a grace which not only fills the 
soul but prepares the whole man, hence also his body, for eternal 
life. Thus, the motto of Christian missions, “Save your soul” 
may not be interpreted to mean that the Christian can be indiffer- 
ent to the fate of his body. To do so would be to ignore the prac- 
tical consequences deriving from faith in the resurrection of Jesus 
and in the resurrection of the body. Christ by His incarnation and 
resurrection brought salvation to the whole man, to soul and 
body; likewise it must be the aim of the Christian to save and 
elevate human nature in its fulness, even soul and body. 


As Christians we must be keenly aware that our body is more 
than a physiological structure. There exists a very real mystery of 
the body, a mystery in which its union with God and therefore 
its dignity has its foundation. When St. Paul says that our body 
is a ‘‘temple of the Spirit,’’ he is not just making a beautiful com- 
parison; he means to say that the risen Christ allows our very 
body to share His own resurrection glory. Christ’s own divine- 
spiritual-corporal life is also in us as “‘the new life.’’ Such is the 
faith of a Christian, and by reason of this faith he loves the body, 
keeps watch over it, cultivates it. For he knows it is destined to be 
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conformed to the glorified body of Jesus Christ. Thus, the observ- 
ance of the commandments, prayer and the reception of the sacra- 
ments, are all a loving provision for the perfection of the body— 
that body which even in this life can thereby become so exalted 
that the base things of earth will no longer affect it. The great 
difference between the worldling and the Christian is not that the 
one loves the body and the other, because he puts the main empha- 
sis on the soul, does not. The difference is rather that we Christians 
love the body in a different way, and far more, than it is possible 
for the worldling to love it. For the worldling cannot hope to 
understand to what grandeur and beauty man’s body is called. 


JOHANNES PINSK 
Berlin, Germany 
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TIMELY TRACTS 


DEPERSONALIZED PROPERTY 


HENEVER I drive north of Seattle to the Canadian 
border, I feel sad. Far away arise the majestic Cas- 
cades, surmounted by Mount Baker with its glaciers 
and snow fields. On the left lie the rugged, snow-clad 
Olympics, behind the lovely waters of Puget Sound 

and the distant hills. In some places the land is as flat as in Holland 
and rich with pastures and wheat fields. A perfect country, one 
would say. A pity that not all Americans can come out here and 
live in our bracing air which knows no heat waves and sticky, 
sultry days, or cold waves which freeze hunters, fishermen and 
hikers caught by surprise. It would all be perfect, if—well, if 
there weren’t miles and miles of nightmares: blackened stumps, 
burned-over square miles of once beautiful virginal forest, and 
other square miles of neglected brushwood with occasional ‘‘tooth 
picks” sticking out lamentably, a pathetic sight of once glorious 
pine forests, defiled and dishonored by human greed and absentee 
ownership. 

It is the same everywhere. You drive up to Mount Rainier, 
first through fertile and lovely farmland, before your eyes the 
overwhelming sky-line of ice, snow and rocks of the “‘mountain- 
which-is-god”’ of the Indians. You are altogether breathless before 
this masterpiece of our Creator. But your breath will all come back 
to you, and with it some words which it is impolite to print, 
before you are really close to Mount Rainier or its approaches. 

Hills and and mountains stripped naked, burnt and ravished, 
brown and ghastly, torn up by carelessly built logging roads and 
railroads. Forest fires? No, just logging. Our good old “‘pioneer’’ 
spirit making money. Somebody in Wall Street or on a Long 
Island estate or in Florida, or half a dozen somebodies, or a hun- 
dred or perhaps a thousand, who wanted dividends on their shares 
in order to ape royalty in their style of life. 

The other day they showed us here in the Northwest a 
technicolor movie of our country. We were proud of it. But our 
pride turned to dismay and scorn when we heard the narrator 
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explain, as the well-conserved, well-tended and beautiful trees of 
the National Forests and Parks passed before our eyes, that the 
logging companies replaced every tree they had cut. You should 
have heard the riot of laughter and ‘‘boos’’! My readers all remem- 
ber the excellent movie, ““The River,’’ which two or three years 
ago showed us what America has lost through unwise exploita- 
tion. The real pioneers, however, had the excuse of being ignorant 
of the consequences, of being absorbed with fighting for their 
lives, of being overwhelmed by the amount of apparently inex- 
haustible resources. 


But now it is different. It is absentee ownership, impersonal 
and unrelated to the thing possessed, which is doing this to our 
land. The same thing happened to the three southern peninsulas in 
Europe, Greece, Italy, and Spain, when their forests were taken 
away from local peasantry and communities and fell into the hands 
of men who lived in cities, needed money constantly, and never 
saw the place they exploited. For decades the nations of Southern 
Europe have fought a losing battle in their reforestation cam- 
paigns. The earth there will never be what it was of old: rich, 
well irrigated by nature, protected against flood, and with ample 
supplies of building material and fuel, a haven for deer and birds. 


Going north in Europe you find vast countries which have 
been cultivated for more than two thousand years and still have 
sufficient timber to suffice for normal conditions. They have full 
rivers, rich and moist land, and forests which some of our reporters 
foolishly called “‘manicured,’’ in other words, well kept, tended 
and scientifically administered. For centuries they have logged selec- 
tively, not plundering brutally and ruthlessly. Why? Because the 
owner, individual or collective, peasant, nobleman or village group, 
Church or government, lived right on the spot and loved his 
property. They knew what they had and they did-not kill their 
“‘milk cow.” Their poets sang the beauties of their forests. Their 
property was their pride. Man and tree had a personal relation, so 
that before Christ man even identified trees with their gods. But 
with us these silent brother creatures have become ‘‘fuel and tim- 
ber’’ of greed; the same holds true of wild animal life. Even man 
has become a chattel and his personal work a market value. 
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DEPERSONALIZED PROPERTY 


This is thoroughly un-Christian. Only property serving our 
own natural and supernatural perfection and fit to be enclosed 
within the realm of personality is just property. Irresponsible own- 
ership is immoral. Depersonalized property relations cannot be jus- 
tified before a Christian conscience. 

Do we feel this? The “‘consecratio mundi,”’ starting out with 
making bread and wine the vehicle of divine-human life and 
embracing in its blessing water, metal and machines, points in a 
direction diametrically opposed to such inhuman and impersonal 
greed. The supernatural sphere, through the sacramental world, is 
extended into matter, organic and inorganic. This is what Christ’s 
incarnation began: the great re-claim after the breaking up through 
Adam’s fall! It is inconsistent with this sublime plan that there 
should be anything diverging from this general trend of spiritual- 
ization and “‘personalization.’’ While true culture (cultura) enno- 
bles, beautifies and humanizes nature (natura), modern man has 
ravished and defiled it. Here it lies in shame and hideousness, 
because we did wrong. And we did wrong, because we thought 
wrong. We have to do a bit, quite a bit, of organic, synthetical re- 
thinking and re-orientating. Man, owner and Christian, has to 
remember that to be a king, of royal, divine blood, implies the 
obligation to create a kingdom of “‘personalized’’ relations. Unless 
we do this our social, economic and political body as a nation will 
suffer from cancers and consumptions. Let us think liturgically. 


H. A. R. 





Hear, O My people, and I will speak; 

O Israel, I will testify against thee: 

Every beast of the forest is Mine, 

The wild creatures and the herds upon the hills; 
I know all the fowls of the air, 

And mine ts the beauty of the field. 


PSALM 49 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA:IN: CHRISTO + 


WITH OUR However much the first National Liturgical Week 
READERS has meant for the liturgical revival in America, it 
will be best regarded as one step in the right direc- 
tion. According to the very nature of such a small national gather- 
ing, the good results must be rather thin-spread; as thin-spread as 
the delegates, who came together from the four winds and scat- 
tered again to them, are wide-spread. Even intense liturgical life at 
points of the compass will only give hope for a better future in 
which the whole of our land will ‘‘bring forth its fruits in due 
season.” 

An ideal would be parochial and diocesan Liturgical Days 
and Weeks. The parish is the natural unit of Christian common 
life, wherein men are born and nourished and develop supernatur- 
ally; and all the parishes, with their several pastors, look to the 
bishop, the Christ-given shepherd of the diocese. It is simply the 
natural, normal thing that the liturgical revival, which aims at a 
resurgence of Christian life according to the mind and plan of 
Christ, should conform to the hierarchical order He has laid down, 
even in this matter of congresses. 

Local Liturgical Weeks, or Days, would stimulate thought 
and discussion that could be channelled as local needs demand, and 
put to immediate and practical use. All addresses and discussions 
could be orientated according to the problems of this parish, of this 
diocese. 

Meetings of this kind have been held in recent years, a number 
of them in schools and colleges. But not even the school, with all 
the advantages it offers, can substitute for the parochial and dioce- 
san Liturgical Week; rather it should serve as an auxiliary. For the 
purpose of the liturgical congress goes beyond mere instruction; it 
seeks to demonstrate, and be a phase of, actual liturgical life. And 
the parish, the diocese, always remain the functional units of the 
Christ-life. 
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Perhaps there is a danger of letting our enthusiasm over the 
Chicago Week carry us away: in this, more than in most fields, 
organization can be overdone. Nothing would be more detrimental 
to the liturgical revival than its transformation into a bloodless, 
mechanized ‘‘movement,”’ with periodic ‘“demonstrations”’ to stim- 
ulate enthusiasm. The Christ-life will not be spread by any sort 
of mechanized forces; not a spiritual blitzkrieg, but growth, orga- 
nic growth, is what will produce lasting results. So if we dream of 
2 day wherein we will see parochial and diocesan Liturgical Weeks 
pyramided to the great annual National Week, what we really 
envision is a structure of “‘living stones.” 


How far distant is the day? Who can say? Such developments 
must come naturally, springing to life within the parish and dio- 
cese, nurtured by local leaders. The leaders, many of them, went 
out of Chicago last October; they will help to form others. And 
as the local congresses make their appeararce across the face of the 
land, they will be expressions of Catholic life and at the same time 
will stimulate more intense Christian living. 





° 


CARDINAL VERDIER AND THE 
LITURGICAL MOVEMENT" 


The late lamented Cardinal Verdier liked to call himself 
“le cardinal des chantiers—the cardinal of the workshops.’ He 
was able to realize ‘‘the miracle of the workshops’’ because he suc- 
ceeded in gaining the good will of generous donors, and because 
he found a most valuable collaborator in Msgr. Touzé, arch- 
deacon of St. Genevieve. His objective had been threefold: to facili- 
tate the fulfilling of religious duties; to give work to the unem- 
ployed; and to stir up a renewed architectural and artistic move- 
ment. One hundred and ten new chapels and churches of the Pari- 
sian suburbs are the evidence of his tireless activity, but also a 
striking proof of the effort he put forth to achieve a vital modern 


1Translated from the Bulletin Paroissial Liturgique, Vol. 22, No. 5. 


*The term has reference to the new churches, whose construction provided 
work for the unemployed, especially of the respective neighborhoods, thus estab- 
lishing a preparatory spirit of parochial unity. 
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liturgical way of life. They constitute the application to architec- 
ture of the principles expressed for music by the Motu Proprio of 
Pius X (1903) and the Constitution “Divini Cultus” of Pius 
XI (1928): It was necessary to create places of worship in which 
participation of the faithful would be made possible. 


Now architecture is often the stabilized expression of an age. 
The difference between the massive and powerful romanesque, the 
airy and graceful gothic, and the baroque of the Renaissance, is the 
best proof of this. Concrete has become the stone of the twentieth 
century. It can be modeled and worked with more facility and in 
less time than granite. But above all, contemporary architects have 
understood the need of bringing the Christian people into more 
intimate relation with the liturgical functions. The altar brought 
close to the people and seen by every one present establishes a real 
bond of union between all the members of the Church who gather 
together for the Eucharistic Action. 


In the churches of the Parisian suburbs there is no longer 
a moral barrier between the clergy and the faithful: on the con- 
trary, these churches effect the rapprochement, the direct communi- 
cation, so desired by Popes Pius X and XI. Thus Cardinal Verdier, 
through his building of these churches, has contributed very effec- 
tively to a return to liturgical life. The task was relatively simple 
in the case of the new structures. Msgr. Touzé knew where to find 
architects who drew their inspiration from ancient monuments 
and adapted their principles to modern materials. But what was 
to be done about the old churches? 


The answer to this question could be had by assisting at the 
Cardinal’s Mass at Notre-Dame-de-Paris on days when he pontifi- 
cated. Cardinal Verdier had made his theological studies in Rome. 
He was ordained at St. John Lateran, ‘‘the mother and mistress 
of all churches.”’ In the city of the popes, in St. Peter’s, in St. Mary 
Major’s, he had seen the altars of sacrifice turned towards the peo- 
ple. Therefore it was natural that he wanted a similar arrangement 
for the great annual functions in his own cathedral. ‘“The main 
altar,’’ he would say, ‘‘is too far forward in the choir. The people 
cannot see what is going on there. We must go to them.” 
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An altar facing the people was set up in the center of the 
transept. Thus the pontiff truly became the center of the entire 
congregation. He was surrounded by the clergy of the choir, and 
the faithful who occupied the three arms of the medieval cross, the 
nave and the transepts. 

In one of his writings Cardinal Villeneuve, archbishop of 
Quebec, has told of the emotion he experienced while celebrating 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice at Notre-Dame-de-Paris under such condi- 
tions, on an altar “a la romaine—according to the Roman usage,” 
as Cardinal Verdier loved to put it. 

When Cardinal Pacelli, our present Sovereign Pontiff, re- 
turned from Lisieux where he had gone as papal legate in 1939, 
the Cardinal of Paris asked him to offer the holy Sacrifice at Notre 
Dame. Cardinal Pacelli consented and the portable altar was set up 
in the transept. It was a beautiful instance of direct participation 
on the part of all the baptized in Christ in the prayer of the eccle- 
siastical hierarchy. 


If dead stones proclaim Cardinal Verdier’s earnest sponsor- 
ship of the effort to restore liturgical life, living men and institu- 
tions likewise render testimony to the same effect. 

After the war of 1914-18 Fathers Lieutier and Lesage had 
organized the association of Grands Clercs (adult Mass servers). 
The purpose of this association was none other than to have the 
young men between the ages of eighteen to twenty participate 
actively in liturgical services; to inspire in them an appreciation of 
these functions; to give them a profound liturgical formation. 
That, briefly, was the program. The period of preparation for 
these young men climaxes in the rite of clothing with the alb; it 
often takes place in the Church of the Madeleine in the very center 
of Paris. Cardinal Verdier frequently consented to preside at these 
gatherings, and himself vested the new Mass servers with the alb 
(which a diocesan privilege allows them to wear instead of a 
surplice). Remarkable success has crowned this effort. 

Up to the outbreak of the present war, the association had 
penetrated into most of the parishes and enrolled numerous young 
men whose reverent participation in the sacred Mysteries furnished 
a splendid example for an edified and interested congregation. 
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Msgr. Baussart, the vicar capitular, has stated that Cardinal 
Verdier was before all else an ecclesiastic, a Churchman. His Emi- 
nence realized that the sacred liturgy was the means of giving 
Christians a better understanding of the role and mission of holy 
Mother Church. That was the reason why he loved the liturgy 
and collaborated in its expansion. 

ABBE J. PIETERS 

Paris 





Oo 
ALTAR OR SHELF? 


In the attempt to restore Sacrifice-consciousness among the 
faithful, one of the central objects of attention should be the role 
of the altar. But current incorrect terminology constitutes an obsta- 
cle. I propose, therefore, by calling attention to incorrect usage, to 
emphasize that which is right. 

First of all our altar is a place of Christian sacrifice. It has 
this meaning in the minds of the people, but we are guilty of fos- 
tering misconceptions when we use the word in any extended 
sense. The most common error is found in speaking of the “‘May 
altar.’ If we would call this object of devotion a shrine, we would 
take away nothing from the cult of the Blessed Mother, but we 
would reserve for the altar its proper significance. 

We are not so far astray as our Protestant brethren who wit- 
ness marriage before flower or fern-banked altars. We still have the 
Sacrifice, and our central altars are what their name signifies. But 
is this true also of our side altars? Nearly every church has what 
is called the Blessed Virgin’s altar and St. Joseph’s altar. The 
altar here, however, is sometimes no more than the base of a shrine. 
Flowers, candelabra, vigil lights, etc., are placed on the mensa as 
though it were only an adjunct to the statue above it. The rubric, 
“‘Let nothing at all be placed on the altar which does not pertain 
to the Sacrifice of the Mass,’’ applies to side altars as well as to 
the main altar. 

In some smaller churches there are no altars on the sides at 
all, as there is so rarely, if ever, a need for them. A statue of the 
Blessed Virgin, or of St. Joseph, is placed in a wall niche or on 
a support which does not mendaciously claim to be anything else. 
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The Christian altar is the place of Christ’s Sacrifice, it is 
God’s agent, and, in another sense, it is Christ, as the five crosses 
in its stone are symbolical of His five wounds. It is so sacred that 
it should be put to no other purpose than that for which it has 
been consecrated, whether it be main altar or side altar. 

By laying stress on the altar in the right sense of the term 
the custom of having many side altars in our smaller churches may 
be done away with. They serve no truly practical purpose, their 
value as decoration is questionable, their presence from the teach- 
ing standpoint is misleading. 

I have in mind a church in Western Minnesota where there 
are six small side chapels with altars, and a tabernacle-safe on each 
of them. Before one of these is the baptismal font. The chapel 
would have made a beautiful baptistry. I asked the pastor why he 
put the tabernacle-safe on the altar. ““Oh,’’ he said, “I keep the 
oils and cotton and cloths and other things locked up in there, and 
it’s handy too!’’ Church-goods salesmen are clever men. 

Some of these points may seem trivial, but correct usage is 
important and bears fruit in a better understanding of basic spir- 
itual truths. The true apostle of the liturgy will always emphasize 
what is right. 

Rs Een 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Oo 
THE PSALMS OF MONDAY LAUDS 


PsatmM 46: IN TRIUMPH TO THE TEMPLE 
A processional which very likely was originally sung to commemorate 
a national triumph over Gentile aggressors. It has been conjectured that 
during the festivities the ark of the covenant was removed from the sanc- 
tuary, carried about in formal procession and finally replaced in the tem- 
ple in a most solemn manner. This explanation harmonizes well with the 
structure of the psalm, especially with its second strophe: ““God is ascended 
with jubilee,” i.e., God has again gone up to the Holy of Holies (v. 5) to 
reign over all nations (v. 7) while gathered about Him are the princes 
of His Chosen People (v. 8). 
Vv. 1-4: The Lord victorious. 
V. 1: “ ... voice of joy’: Hebrew idiom uses adjectives like sub- 
stantives, hence the ordinary English equivalent would be: “with a 
joyful voice.” 
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Vv. 5-8: The Lord enthroned. 
V. 8: Gathered about Jahve’s throne in the temple are the princes 
representing all the children of Israel. Being so intimate with the 
strong God of heaven they are called the “strong gods of the earth” 
and consequently are “exceedingly exalted.” 


Psatm 5: A MorRNING MEDITATION 
The transition from the foregoing hymn of triumph to this medita- 
tive prayer may be difficult emotionally. The author seems to be a priest 
charged with the morning service in the temple. After asking God’s as- 
sistance he reflects upon the various classes of sinners. Yet it is not a medi- 
tation of vain self-justification, for he acknowledges that only because 
of “the multitude of divine mercies” is he privileged to stand before his 
Lord. 
Vv. 1-4: Prayer prelude. 
Vv. 5-7a: First point: Reflection upon injustice, lying, murder, hypocrisy. 
Vv. 7b-9: Prayer interlude: By God’s grace the psalmist has avoided 
these gross vices; by God’s grace he has obtained the honor of the 
priestly office; may God continue to direct his way in all justice. 
Vv. 10-12: Second point: A further development of the first. 
Vv. 13-15: Final colloquy. 
PsaLM 28: Gop’s SPLENDOR IN A TEMPEST 
Although the setting of this psalm may be identical with the preced- 
ing, its style and content suggest a different author. A brief though 
compact description of the temple service serves as an introduction 
whereupon the psalmist, hearing a distant thunderclap, cuts short his 
theme in order to describe the majesty of God manifested mightily in a 
storm. As if in echo to the constant thunder he cries seven times: ‘The 
voice of the Lord!” He follows that voice from its first rumblings over 
the Mediterranean, to its full power upon the Lebanon, to its fading 
accents returning from the boundless desert to the east. Then a word in 
conclusion, a God so magnificent will surely be the strength and peace 
of His people. 
Vv. 1-2: Introduction. 
Vv. 3-4: The storm over the sea. 
Vv. 5-6: The storm over the Lebanon mountains. 
V. 6 is impossible according to the text supplied by the Vulgate and 
Rheims versions. The Hebrew however is sufficiently clear: ‘He 
maketh the Lebanon skip like a calf, and the Sirion (Mt. Hermon) 
like a young buffalo.” In the din of the storm the poet imagines the 
swaying cedars as resembling young steers frollicking upon the 
mountain side. 
Vv. 7-8: The storm over the desert. 
Vv. 9-10: Conclusion. 
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V. 9a: Read: “High over the floods the Lord is enthroned!” 
PsaALM 116: THE Praise oF ALL PEOPLES 

Another motive for praising God would be that this the shortest of 
all the divinely inspired hymns is so excellently adapted to His praise. 
There is no excuse for not knowing from memory at least one of God’s 
songs, and there is much reason for repeating this one often in His honor. 


oO 


COMMUNICATIONS 


LITURGY: WORK OF THE PEOPLE 


To the Editor:—I think you are following the right course in trying to 
direct the liturgical movement along spiritual lines. This requires watch- 
fulness to prevent it becoming merely external form, which would be a 
short step from commercializing it. The latter is attempted so much by 
the church goods firms that it might ruin your cause. For instance, yes- 
terday during my absence a candle salesman called and left a blotter 
advertising their new sanctuary light and calling attention to its liturgical 
shape. It was the shape of a “22 Long” cartridge. 


Far too much that is written on the subject of the liturgy places 
emphasis on the things produced, churches, altars, vestments, etc., and 
not enough on the faith, hope and charity with which they were pro- 
duced. The tendency of people to withdraw from active participation 
in the Mass probably began in the big abbey and cathedral churches 
when the common people decided to let the monks or the canons do the 
singing and take care of the sanctuary because they could do it so much 
better. It continues even to this day. Every time an altar society turns 
over to the sisters the care of the altar, every time a choir from the 
neighboring college or seminary takes over the singing in a parish church, 
the people lose just that much contact with the holy Sacrifice. 

Liturgy and democracy both suffer from the same ailment—the 
tendency to let professionals do the work. In both cases the professionals 
have made the work so complicated that now only professionals can do it. 
We have left political work to the politicians and we have left religious 
work to the Religious, and now we wonder how we can get the laymen to 
take an active interest in either of them. It would have been better to 
endure the crude efforts of the layman in both cases. 

We read in the biography of a great saint who was a king, that 
he made the wine and ground the flour and made the bread for Mass 
with his own royal hands. The books do not tell us whether it was good 
wine and bread, but it is reasonable to suppose that his own royal cellar 
and pantry would have provided finer flour and better wine than he 
could make. But with the sure wisdom of a saint he knew that the impor- 
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tant things were the faith and hope and charity with which he did the 
work. 

Similarly, although I heartily disapprove of artificial flowers on the 
altar I have used them. That was when a woman in the village made 
them when she could not come to Mass. She made them in faith and 
in hope and gave them to the church in charity, and I believe they were 
more truly “liturgical” than any blooms imported from the city would 
have been. 

Sincerely in Christ, 
(Rev.) JoserpH P. Kane 

Vancouver, B. C. 


MILWAUKEE LITURGICAL DAY 


To the Editor:—The following data concerning the Liturgical Day held 
on March 9th in Milwaukee may prove of interest to readers of ORATE 
FRATRES. 380 people, priests, sisters and laity, representing 53 parishes 
(nine from cities outside Milwaukee), attended. 36 schools (grade and 
high) were represented by one or several of their faculty members, and 
there were nine groups of sisters from various communities outside the 
city. The day began with a Missa Recitata, celebrated by Rev. Henry A. 
Velte, under whose sponsorship the meeting had convened. At the closing 
session, a committee was appointed to plan a similar gathering for next 
year. The Day concluded with recited Compline. 

The hall (in the Convent of the School Sisters of St. Francis) was 
beautiful with posters and vestments, mostly from O'Fallon, Mo. Each 
one upon entering received a booklet containing the text for the Mass 
and for Compline. We are all greatly pleased with the evident success 
of the meeting, and are looking forward eagerly to next year’s. 

Sincerely in Christ, 
(Miss) Oxrtve TRUMM 

Milwaukee, Wis. 





ce) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


BY JACOB’S WELL. A Planned Retreat. By Most Rev. James Leen, C.S.Sp., 

Archbishop-Bishop of Port Louis, Mauritius. Translated from the French 

by Rev. Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York, N. Y. 

1940. Pp. vii-419. Cloth, $3.50. 

By Jacob’s Well will probably strike the person who first takes up 
the book as a rather odd title for a series of retreat conferences. But as 
soon as one glances at the table of contents, and especially when one gets 
into the matter of the volume, he understands that the choice of title was 
as happy as it is expressive, for the book is almost exclusively concerned 
with the “gift of God,” the “living water” which our Lord made so 
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attractive to the Samaritan woman at the well of Jacob, as well as with 
the means of perfecting that gift and making it fruitful. Archbishop 
Leen’s view of the spiritual life is Pauline. “Too much time,” he says (p. 
92), “is devoted to examining, weighing and measuring the conditions 
that affect the gravity of sin in its different kinds. . . . But with regard 
to this marvellous divine renovation effected in our souls, this regeneration 
which produces so radical a transformation in the nature and facul- 
ties... , this divinization . . . how widespread is the ignorance!” It is the 
reviewer’s opinion that the author does a thorough job in combatting that 
ignorance. 

The Archbishop’s sources are principally the Scriptures and the 
Fathers, both of which he knows well. His analogies are fresh and rich. 
Outstanding conferences are those on the “Gifts of the Holy Ghost,” 
“Having the Mind of Christ,” the “Spirit of Sacrifice,” “The Sacrifice 
of the Mass,” “The Life of Union,” and “Liturgical Prayer.” This is solid 
theology made into Christ-like spirituality. It must have been a grand 
retreat for those who made it; it makes equally grand spiritual reading 
material for those who were not so fortunate. 

E. A. L. 


THE CELEBRATION OF MASS. A Study of the Rubrics of the Roman 

Missal. Volume II: The Rite of the Celebration of Low Mass. By the Rev. 

J. O'Connell. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1940. Pp. xiii- 

235. Cloth, $4.00. 

The rubrics of the Mass and the ceremonies are the precious vesture 
of the visible sacramental sign and, together with the latter, the bearer 
of grace and redemption. It is precisely in the rubrics that we are reminded 
how human and tangible the liturgy of the Church is. There are two 
ways of performing the rubrics of the liturgy: in a manner that looks 
purely human and unworthy of the divine content, or in a manner that 
reminds onlookers of the great divine mystery borne by human gesture 
and sign. “The study of the rubrics of the Missal must always be a mat- 
ter of deep interest and of practical concern to any priest who wishes 
to perform his chief daily duty with the perfection that its sublime char- 
acter demands. May this book help my fellow priests a little to that end 
so that the Divine Sacrifice may ever be more worthily offered” (p. vii). 

A book of this kind is not just a book: it is a call of grace reminding 
priests and people of something vital in the sacramental system and of 
their consequent sacred duty. 

The Rite of the Celebration of Low Mass is only the second of a tri- 
logy of volumes on the celebration of Mass. The first is to treat of general 
rubrics and defects in the rite of the Mass (voice, gesture, reverences, defi- 
nitions, laws, etc.) while the third (to be reviewed separately) concerns 
the High Mass and sung Mass. Together they will constitute a complete 
reference work on the rubrics of the Mass for priests. The author is already 
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well known for his important contribution to Fortescue’s Ceremonies of 
the Roman Rite Described, a fact which should vouch for the general 
excellence of the work under review. 

In a clear and precise way the author describes the ceremonies and 
the rite of celebration, with appendices on the renewal of Hosts, the 
purification of sacred vessels, faults in the celebration of low Mass, the 
order of administering holy Communion, and the Communion of religious 
at a grille. Then he adds some special forms of low Mass: for the dead, 
before the Blessed Sacrament exposed, in the presence of a greater prelate, 
the low Mass of a bishop. Part IV is devoted to the serving of low Mass 
in various forms and to Mass without a server. A final series of appendices 
describes bination, the first Mass of a neo-presbyter, and Mass celebrated 
by a disabled priest (again, various types of disability). The glossary of 
liturgical terms makes for greater accuracy and should help to popularize 
a large stock of terms in English. Seven photographic plates illustrate 
the most common actions of the Mass and, incidentally, give an instruc- 
tive setting for low Ma::. 

The interpretation of the ceremonies is the traditional one through- 
out, with some minor variations that are evident only to the trained 
liturgist. The Latin text of the rite (from the Missal) is affixed to each 
section and that should prove a great advantage, since the reader can 
at sight distinguish between a) what is of obligation by the rubrics them- 
selves, b) what is the accepted way of doing things, and c) what is the 
opinion of rubricians. In his foreword the author pays acknowledgment to 
Dom Matthew Britt of St. Martin’s Abbey, Lacey, Washington, for infor- 
mation on American usage. This is therefore the American edition of 
Father O’Connell’s work. 

The book is noted for other features which make it a sheer pleasure 
to read, e.g., the excellent job of editing the numerous footnotes and 
sources, of which there is no lack. A certain warmth of style arises from 
a holy zeal and the interspersing of practical hints, of remarks on the 
meaning and spirit of ceremonies. All reasonable possibilities are covered, 
though many a pastor will want more on the dialogue Mass than is found 


found on pages 202 and 225. 
P. R. B. 


THE DIVINE CRUCIBLE OF PURGATORY. By Mother Mary of St. Aus- 
tin. Revised and Edited by Rev. Nicholas Ryan, S.J. P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York, N. Y. 1940. Pp. 185. Cloth, $2.25. 

In editing Mother St. Austin’s work on purgatory, Father Ryan has 
added another volume to the shelf of mystical literature. If by this classi- 
fication the book were placed beyond the interest of the many who are 
looking for practical spiritual reading, it were unfair to the contents of 
this work and a real loss to the readers. Mother St. Austin has done far 
more than give a series of meditations on the suffering of the holy souls 
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in purgatory. In analyzing the process of their purgation, she enters into 
penetrating speculation regarding the problems of the soul’s tending to- 
wards union with God. This aspect makes the work such practical reading 
for every Christian seeking perfection. What happens to the holy souls 
in purgatory is an illustration of what is going on in the just soul that 
under the rays of divine love is being fitted for heaven and the beatific 
vision. Thus, apart from what may be called the psychology of holiness, 
there is much of specific value in the book. In the light of God’s attri- 
butes the malice of sin is better understood, and the transformation of the 
soul striving for perfect union with God is made more clear by analogy 
with the operations of the Blessed Trinity upon the souls in purgatory. 
The appeal in the final chapter, on how we can help the holy souls, is one 
to devotion rather than duty. The bond of charity among all members of 
the mystical body imposes an obligation that is sweetened by a personal 


devotion to the blessed souls awaiting the vision of God. 
ms &. S. 


NATIONAL LITURGICAL WEEK. Proceedings, Papers and Discussions of 
the First National Liturgical Week, Held in Chicago, October 21 to 25. 
Benedictine Liturgical Conference (528 High Street), Newark, N. J. 
1941. Pp. ix-251. Cloth, $2.00; paper $1.50. 

Those who attended the first National Liturgical Week in Chicago 
last October have been impatiently awaiting the publication of the vol- 
ume, that was to contain the papers and discussions. At last their expec- 
tation is fulfilled. It is possible that they may be disappointed in the exter- 
nal appearance of the book; it does give the impression of being over- 
stuffed. It is true, the papers themselves are separated from the discus- 
sions by spacing and by larger print; but this reviewer is of the opinion 
that the appearance could have been greatly improved by more generous 
spacing and perhaps the use of a few asterisks between the introductory 
remarks of the various chairmen and the paper itself, as also between 
the remarks of those who took part in the discussion. 

But all thought of improving the format disappears when one gets 
into the matter of the volume. The last five months disappear, too, and 
the reader (especially if he or she attended the Week) finds himself back 
in the crowded hall, gripped with the spirit that pervaded those sessions. 
This is especially true of the discussions following the papers. The steno- 
graphers who took down the discussions are to be commended for having 
picked up everything—from the charming and distinctive speech charac- 
teristics of Adé de Bethune and Father Winnen to the bluff and equally 
enjoyable “Chicagoness” of Monsignor Morrison, general chairman of 
all sessions. 

The volume is invaluable, not only as a source of happy memories 
and refreshment— intellectual as well as emotional—for those in attend- 
ance, but also for those who would like to have gone and who would 
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like to know what took place there after all the enthusiastic comment 
about it that has since appeared in the press. The reviewer knows of at 
least one seminary Study Club that is finding the volume very attractive 
and useful as discussion matter. While it is a bit hyperbolic to speak of 
the book as a “liturgical library in one volume,” it does contain a wealth 
of practical suggestions based on solid doctrine, especially for the parish 
priest, which cannot be found in the same compass elsewhere. 
E. A. L. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Litur- 
gical Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later. 

THE AMERICA PRESS, New York, N. Y.: Have You A God? By Rev. Mar- 
tin J. Scott, S.J. Pamphlet, 15 for $1.00. Prove There’s A Soul That 
Will Live Forever! By Rev. Martin J. Scott, S.J. Pamphlet, 15 for $1.00. 

THE BENEDICTINE LITURGICAL CONFERENCE, Newark, N. J.: Pro- 
ceedings of the First National Liturgical Week. 1941. Pp. xi-251. Cloth, 
$2.00. Paper, $1.50. 

CENTRAL BUREAU PRESS, St. Louis, Mo.: Corporate Democracy. By Rev. 
Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J. Pamphlet, $.10. The Family. By Rev. Anthony 
L. Ostheimer. Pamphlet, $.10. 

THE CHURCH GOODS SUPPLY CO., Wheeling, W. Va.: Back to Christ. 
By Most Rev. John J. Swint. 1941. Pp. 86. Art board, $.75. 

COLLEGE OF ST. THOMAS BOOKSTORE, St. Paul, Minn.: Heinrich 
Pesch and His Theory of Christian Solidarism. By Dr. Franz H. Mueller. 
Pamphlet, $.25. 

J. FISCHER AND BRO., New York, N. Y.: A Child’s Wish. By Franz C. 
Bornschein. Sheet music, n.p.g. A Prayer for Peace. By Alfred H. John- 
son. Sheet music, n.p.g. Four Bach Transcriptions for Organ. By Harvey 
Gaul, Paper, $1.25. Mass in Honor of St. Cecilia. By Richard Keys Biggs. 
Paper, $.80. Voice parts, $.35. Mass in Honor of St. Francis de Sales. By 
Mary E. Downey. Paper, $.80. Voice parts, $.30. Seven Polyphonic Prel- 
udes on Christian Liturgy. By Garth Edmundson. Paper, $1.25. Alleluia. 
By Richard Keys Biggs. Sheet music, $.15. Choruses from the Passion. By 
Rev. Carlo Rossini. Sheet music, $.40. Missa Salve Regina. By J. G. E. 
Stehle. Arranged by Philip G. Kreckel. Score, $.80. Voice parts, each 
$.35. Postula a Me. By H. H. Wetzler. Sheet music, $.15. 

HERDER BOOK CoO., St. Louis, Mo.: The Book of the Miraculous Medal. By 
a Vincentian Father. 1941. Pp. 107. Boards, $.50. The Earliest Christian 
Liturgy. By Rev. Josef Maria Nielen. Translated by Rev. Patrick Cum- 
munis, O.S.B. 1941. Pp. xii-416. Cloth, $3.00. Happiness in Marriage. 
By Rev. J. Leo McGovern and Dr. R. H. D. Laverty. 1941. Pp. 106. 
Boards, $.90. Voice and Delivery. Training of Mind, Voice, Body for 
Speech. By William R. Duffey. 1941. Pp. xii-417. Cloth, $2.50. 

McLAUGHLIN &% REILLY CO., Boston, Mass.: Ail Gloom and Fear Is Gone. 
By Sister M. Cherubim, O.S.F. Sheet music, $.15. Mass in Honor of St. 
Jude Thaddeus. By Sister M. Cherubim, O.S.F. Paper, $.60. Melodiae 
Sacrae, Volume V. By Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone. Paper, $.80. Memento 
Met Domine and O Vos Omnes. By J. G. Herzog and J. G. Toepfer. 
Sheet music, $.15. Regina Coelit. By Cyr de Brant. Sheet music, $.15. 
Soul of My Savior. By Horton Roe. Sheet music, $.15. 
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